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haphazard collection of estimates. He quotes, almost in the same breath, 
Alderman Bailey's speech at Manchester, where the charge for water 
transportation is estimated at one-sixtieth of a cent a ton- mile, and 
other figures placing it at ten or twenty times that amount. He cites 
without censure a French report in which the whole treatment of the 
subject is based on the assumption that railroads cannot possibly carry 
coal at less than a cent a ton-mile. He even goes so far as to estimate 
by a curious process of reasoning that the United States railroads receive 
an average of more than a dollar a ton on all the coal they carry ; a state- 
ment which many of our railroad managers would be glad to see substan- 
tiated. The question of relative economy of the different methods of 
transportation is one of really great importance, and the absence of any 
thorough or scientific treatment of the evidence must detract greatly 
from the value of a book of this kind. It will be of use rather as a pop- 
ular compendium than as a means of influencing public opinion on the 

questions with which it deals. . ™ TT 

^ Arthur T. Hadley. 

Child Labor. By William F. Willoughby, A.B., and Miss 
Clare de Graffenried. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, Vol. V, No. 2. — 149 pp. 

This publication of the American Economic Association consists of 
the two essays on "Child Labor" between which was recently divided 
the prize offered by Mrs. John Armstrong Chanler (Amelie Rives). The 
two differ widely in scope. Mr. Willoughby deals with official returns of 
national and state labor bureaus, the census of 1870 and of 1880 and 
the reports of the eight states that possess factory inspectors. A brief 
outline of English legislation is given, with a good tabular summary of 
the present restrictions on child labor in the twenty-one American states 
that have any kind of legislation upon the subject. Unfortunately 
the paper had to be written before the returns of the present census 
could be had. It is claimed by Colonel Wright that the census of 1870 
was so defective that any statement of an increase of child labor based 
on a comparison between it and that of 1880 must be received with 
great allowance. Mr. Willoughby frankly admits the lack of as full 
information as might be desired, but shows that many indications point 
to a lamentable increase in the labor of children between ten and sixteen 
years of age outside of a few states like Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York, where factory legislation is fairly enforced. In an interesting 
chapter on the " Political Economy of Child Labor " the position is well 
taken that instead of simply preventing the work of children under the 
age of fourteen and compelling their attendance for twenty weeks in the 
year at school, which is all that even the most advanced states now 
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attempt, we should be better off in all respects if we compelled all chil- 
dren under sixteen to attend school at least thirty weeks a year, and gave 
public relief to such parents as would be temporarily pauperized by the 
loss of their children's earnings. 

The second paper is written by Miss de Graffenried, who claims that 
" from personal observation in twenty states of over 100,000 working 
women and individual talks with 12,000," she "has become acquainted 
with the forerunning signs of every form of early death ascribable to 
overwork in youth." Her essay is an interesting and really impressive 
account of the extent and evils, particularly physical and mental, of 
child labor as it exists to-day in the United States. The essay is 
thus an excellent supplement to that of Mr. Willoughby. It brings 
out two important points with much force : (1) the extent to which 
children are kept out of school and from needed sunlight and play 
to help parents at home ; and (2) the growth of child labor in the 
Southern factories, which threatens to furnish a plausible excuse for com- 
peting Northern manufacturers in their resistance to a decrease of child 
labor at home. The extent to which parents, through ignorance, selfish- 
ness and poverty, and the children themselves, through the unattractive- 
ness and poverty of the public schools in some states, favor and even 
insist upon child labor, is well demonstrated. 

Taken together, these two monographs combine a valuable array of 
facts and deductions which, though not new in most cases to econo- 
mists, will be both new and startling to the majority of the reading public, 
and will be likely to aid materially the rising demand for more effective 
restriction of child labor. Edward w> Bemb> 



The Village Community. By George Lawrence Gomme. 
[Contemporary Science Series.] New York, Scribner & Welford, 
1890. — 299 pp. 

Though much has of late been done for the elucidation of the history 
of mediaeval land tenure, there is much that is still extremely obscure. 
While it seems impossible to maintain that the manorial system was 
created out of a free village community during the period between the 
sixth and eighth centuries, there does seem on the face of it a good 
deal of difficulty in supposing that the remarkable unity of the village 
group and the complex arrangements for co-tillage were the outcome 
of miscellaneous promptings of self-interest on the part of Roman 
proprietors. This being the case, there is room for good work by one 
who will examine more minutely than has hitherto been attempted the 
agricultural system itself of the middle ages ; who will find out how far 



